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ni Pastgradualc School of Librarmnslnp mid Information incite 
*t the University of Sheffield has for several yean iun a waarful 
MSc in Information Studies programme tvluch opui a, 
ir.dua.ts in science and technology. m October 9/3 hhrfhcU 
Sean icaching a course leading to the degree of M.St. m Iniur- 
,nation Studies (Social Sciences). I he Nuffield rounilanon iiml 
funded (ire introduction of die new course in the hope dial m> 
«adu nes Will urovc as useful as information specialists in die «u 
SSS^ pXS of the earlier established course have pursed 
in science and technology. At undergraduate level, mh luh 
eclmh has recently rest met me tl the three-year US* li.hnuKUio,, 
SeL programme first offered in 19M. This course comb.ties h:mv 
uhvsics chemistry and biology with study of modern language! 
'j ||, e sociology of information transfer in scieine as w«U « 

Librarian si tip. Sciences. Inter nat tonal Siudit-s, 1 I 

Computing, and Business Studies are involved m wachu* 

Al the research level m Australia enconraguiiutt nc^i^ ^ 
provided in the form of opportunities tor advanced 
information needs and hi tor mat urn ;;} 
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information and drawn from every daphne is he J| 
of human beings" m be achieved? I he phr^e ^ ■ o£ “ . r(f l( J 

from Norlwn Wiener, one of those who lielpt ^ w Mdl 

pervasive importance of information m . R , <ardm 

nakc up man and his world and who tlms «' L *“ , l ,...nliJ 
for a basic science of information-* science tor which a 
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general thetin may only be found after the environment in width 
h h sought have multiplied and diversified. 
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&MASVEKS DEGREE PROGRAMME IN ADM 1X 1ST RATI VE 
STliDiES \ I THE AUS1 RALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

James Cvtt* 

BEGINNING in the 1974 academic year* ihc Faculty of Economics 
iti tin: School of CenetLil Studies at the Auslralian NationaL 
BKvtr*ty v, i!J offer a new twelve-month Master s decree pre^rarume 
i Adiisini-iinuive Studies. This note provides the rationale for 
Uiai |m>uT!iiiiiTtc and a brief overview of its struemre. 


ifrujir at Admin^triiivc SiufUeH, Faculty af Economics. 
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Pragntium* lintitmuh* and Structure 

The obictitvc of the programme implicit thc t(: ™ ,io1 n-^nru 
L'lul (Jowl! by lilt- imivearsity is. ill the nlnmau- ii-mc, lu iojiii. 1 m.ic 
, o ™- elfci.ivc polity in admiiibttaim: unite. «4 nun,, 

tliiiio and operational wine, to imptoyf the capacity of indivubub 
in these administrative units io function ■" i ,olll 'V J » d 

evaluation, in polio decision mating, and m policy implc- 
nieniatJon. The relevant administrative units include U.c miou| 
dimensions of the public sector, winch offers not only three formal 
S Of government, but revenue collection, resource a [location, 
L interventionist activities, and also components of the pmate 
Srtor which, in turn, oilers a spectrum ol "diminishing pc.lal.cstc, 
as one moves from largely and specific ally regulated private .urns 
u> units in which regulation takes the form only ol the gentra! 
lejjal framework for private activity, The distinction between il.t 
Sc and private sectors, particularly in tire case o large ad.m.us 
,. Ltive units, is more one of form than of subsume, ami tin. 
programme will focus on the various aspects of both, and on il.en 

interface. 

Tlw objective so defined is operational inasmuch as its degree 
ot a .iun en can be demonstrated and evaluated in the uhmoic 
^ in more effective policy. The proposal set out below represent, 
TZ. t View ol how the programme objective tau best be atuin.etl. 
fn the very nature of a testable objective, bewevci. ilu. siiui.ihfc 
proposed must be seen as flexible and subject to revision in the 
light ol its performance. 

The case for the establishment of such a programme lies it. ilw 
BMtertUv poor performance of polky analysis decision making and 
Kenmntatio. . bv no means exclusively in ihe pubhc seem,, 
SnCSnmpoA «-* “> !*«** «iorc effective i> 

analysis, sccoivd to clarity the complex black box tato ig H g 
inputs (including policy analysis) are ].mired and '• 

emerge policy decisions, and third, to clarify the eqirnU ■'« 
plex black box between policy decision and ]mhcy Op 
performance, ■■ 

How ought sudi a substantial charge to be approach 
grammes inadministmlive studies or lienees are fa*-' »'* 
essentially within die framework of a pa.iicul.u 1 .... 

^ademlc discipline such as Psychology, Pohtica! 5 < *j' Kt u J 
or Math cm a tics. The criurion ot rigour >t‘” 
becomes the mastery of L« ap t .ropr.ate 

repertoire. If. hovvever, one defines rigour mi,»,* 

objective fljuiinecl; above.—i.c,> m terms o 
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propi amine Lo the attainment of mat objei five- and further atapb 
that the complex nature of pohn analysis dccEsifjii-m.L^iim :Lttcl 
ijii]>1 e eo enta lion h eioi amenable it* effective treatment solely wiilii n 
the boundaries of a conventional discipline, then (he implications 
loi' the programme structure are that the programme must provide 
n oL simply or even primarily for the acquisition of technical 
expertise in a particular discipline* hui for the mastery of the sei 
of ski]seen as a coherent, composite body of knowledge, required 
io at tain ihe objective of the program rue. 

The programme musi then, it is argued, l>e both tnuliidisciplhutry^ 
involving a role for the variety of skills necessary f«i the auammcTU 
0 f the programme objective and interdisciplinary, inasmuch as 
die set of disciplinary skills and methodologies must be demon- 
straied io constitute a composite, coherent both of knowledge, and 
fortually Integrated in a new synthesis* or set of paradigms, or 
Wmi \ of thinking and approaching policy analysis, decision and 
mmtcitwntatton. 

In l he very complexity of the problems of policy analysis, 
decision and implementation, the range of useful methodologies 
in; Ail Is is almost endless. How, for instance, tan a good policy 
analyst, decision maker or irnplementer 3>e ignorant of the basic 
approaches of the physical mid life sciences, or be a philistine in 
the . : j:i of culture and the humanities? But an essential feature 
of a feasible degree programme is its fmitnde, and one is compelled 
tu define strict priorities and limits in the definition of the pro¬ 
gramme and to focus on that set of skills and methodologies 
consnUTcd mo^E basic and seminal The range of approaches 
whetted is an attempt at a marriage of the decision anti 
beliaviomal sciences in what might be called a "Policy Sciences" 
pMJgjPamine* 

The ^ug^esLcd programme structure is summarised in Chart 1. 
f lie program me includes die 3>asic analytical and decision apparatus 
W.miuuCEonoinics; tlic cnethodologies of systems dynamics arid 
ppiugtriKcm cybernetics, the range of skills generally subsumed 
liiktler til >■ miiric of Operations Research* tlic basic approaches of 
Hwilkiil inference in the Social Sciences (which we might Eiescrihe 
pilCiallj ,\i Snrioiile tries) t and related quant it alive tools such as 
HKpw^ririil analysts and broad approache-s sudi a% futurology and 
lj 1,1 1 ■■’■-it Njiecasihigi ihe fundaineuials of suiT'ey research 
EtetiLDih and csperirneiital design; die approach of accounting to 
filimilai ie|HdriIllg ant! accouillahilLly; the politics of policy 
Ibiiiuiiiku in ,i complex, pluralistic \odeiy: and the psychological 

W^\ Wiwr, \>x\ S n for Fr>Itc* S^kncc, tNc^ Yf>rk: EUcvltr, 1971 k 
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aspects of policy formation, in particular ilu: probkum ul orfi4m«i- 
tion theory and behaviour, the problems of individual ,iud 
group motivation, and the mcanuemenl oi Perception t>l polity 
performance* 

I here is, of con.*, a very red danger in such a multi disciplinary 
LLtimoadi. H one attempts to throw in everything but die km lieu 
vilik, one inevitably finishes up with a laperfitial smorgasbo.d 
which tries to do a little about a lot and finishes up m the hunt 
doing no tiling about everything! This lamentable Fate can be 
avoided, I would argue, only if four conditions obtain, two related 
to the quality of student input, and two to the nature of the 
programme offered. 

In the first place Use course would be directed ai ttud|nt5- widi 
El K ood fust degree, and preferably with a hit of adnuiustrative 
cxiieriencc; in such students, and probably only in »uh n body ul 
students, one can reasonably hope for the mammy o£ per¬ 
spective which would make possible success in the objective of i;i- 
programme. 

.Second, ,.11 students entering the degree year would have Ud io 
complete qualifying work in all components of the programme fur 
which their preparation was deemed insufficient; the students would 
thus be ready for an intensive graduate course in -'ll the com 
pornmis of the multidisciplinary; year, 

Hurd, the aims of a multidisciplinary programme can only lie 
attained it the objective of llw programme is clearly specified, pml 
ir the sci of courses forms a genuine composite of cogntiie nr 
related knowledge geared to the specified objective; I would 
su-gnc L lial Hie proposed programme and its components meet dm 
requirement. 

Fourth, in the best of situations, with excellent, well-prepared 
students, and a carefully selected set nf course components, a uniltv 
disciplinary programme will still fail if die *t of W*''™ 
formally and explicitly integrated as an interdisspUiwn cqjjwr- 
The approach to such integration is set out in the following i 
paragraphs. . j 

The range of disciplines comprising the muiii 
approach must be demonstrated to constitute a colutrem r« 
knowledge, and formally integrated methodological y.■ h »| . 

posed that this be done through the agency of a continuing • ^ 
seminar, relying heavily on praciitione. parttepauon*■ {Qf 
co-openuton widi oilier uni is within [ he: umvetsi > 

Rciv.1, ». Federal li.Hu.cW 

Environmental Studies, Survey Research Centre) an q| 
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university (Cm innon wealth Scat mi be and Industrial Research 
Organisation, public and private sector analysts and managers) h 
jiTid developed around a comprehensive: methodology h broadly 
defined as System Dynamics and Management Cybernetics. What 
docs this rather pompous it lie imply? 

i he approach of System Dynamics and Management Cyber¬ 
netics is predicated on die assumption diut complexity and muer- 
lalntv arc central to problems of policy analysis, decision making 
and implementation and that improved capacity in these idree 
dimensions requires the specification of ihe stochastic interaction 
of a complex set of variables over time. The approach requires 
die acceptance of a systemic approach to the construction of 
scientific models which implies that the structure of the mode) be 
Sufficiently complete and the lie ha vi our of the model sufficiently 
LcpresciitatJve to lie operationally useful. All policy models are 
hmnO hio rpliir. he. simplifications or approximations ol reality, 
rutlser ihan isomorphic h he. complete representations ol reality; 
wh.it es argued is that like model must be a sufficiently complete 
ku mu morph to ]>e illustrative of reality; he, to he operational)} 
iLvdij] Such an approach to modelling begins with the sped Fit at ton 
d the objectives—which imply values—of the system under coir 
^deration, and she determination ol objective-oriented performance 
criteria of the system. The second stage in the approach is the 
initial description of rise relevant variables in the complex network 
ol >pm struct use. defining the effect ive limits of the model 
building exercise and die variables determined u> be basic to 
system structure. The third stage is that ul quantifying the complex 
ami uncertain relationships between these variables as the system 
on folds over timc p i.c. the specification of the behaviour or 
firtrchnnism of the system. In the nature of complex dynamic 
lyucinv die specification ul re la bond ups will be stochastic: and 
will be in terms of levels and rates of change; further, the exercise 
ill ljil, unification will be particularly focused on the specification 
of feedback relationships in the behaviour of die system over rime P 
.With both ]K>s?tivc feedback relationships which produce self- 
:tcinfu]L Litg ol compounding change, and negative feedback which 
fcpdsrecs sdhrcgiihuing or goal-seeking change, and will be con- 
Bfened with the search for control or policy variables with which 
lb enhance die goal-seeking or self-regulalitig aspects of Lite system 
ill ptirsuiE of system objectives. The obligation to quantity relation- 
is central 10 the approach, but is conducted in the light 
^ dii 1 initial premise that ihe scientific model be sufficiently 
Rentasiw of reality to be operational]}- useful. Thus those 
musFiips in the .system which cannol tie rigorously specified 
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mit[liemadc;illy ttrv not omilted, but. sii'c incorpotAU-tl Idiju.iIIs 
in tin: system liy simpler t|ii:uiii tJitivt: devices suclt ;is '[ >(l1 .fuucm 
of logical relationships simple directional rclmiousliips. or onlma 
and cardinal nieasureuieni scales. Kuril appro.K i to n ^ u 
construction implies the icsiing and validation !J l ,iiioii,j 

usefulness of the model by iterative experimentation and by 
simulation (either on a computer or in some lorm of g™^) 
t his approach to quantification we may describe as aspiniig to 
structural anil behavioural rigour rathe t than mitt lie man tal rigour. 

In short, die essence of ihc proposed intmdisdplmaiy methodology 
lies in an attempted marriage ol die decision and beliiLViooral 
sciences, and in the development of a tie tv set ol paratligins aboui 
policy problems on the basis of comprehensive systemic model 
building, albeit approximations of reality {niany tchone lunuu 
niorphic mappings) which nevertheless have sufficient saneiv. i.e 
sufficient structural and behavioural complexity, to serve a» 
adequate surrogate* lor Lite greater complexity of realm ami 
offer conclusions which further the design, choice and imple¬ 
mentation of policies which will achieve .heir specified objectives 
It would lx- appropriate, J believe, to stress at this point dial 
ihc proposed programme is not in any sense a purely applied 
exercise, derivative from the exiting body ol theory. <>u ih< 
contrary, ihc search for a new set of paradigms and a new metjxxio 
topical synthesis defines a major aspect ol die programme as theory 
evaluation and construction. 1*1 ic theoretical base and its appli- 
ration are indeed viewed as entirely complementary m the pie 
gramme, the theoretical base nourisiting the application of.'henry 
and concepts, providing testable hypotheses, and being continually 
modified and improved in die light of its success in apjuu,mt>ti. 
the application of concepts and theory being corresponding 
improved in the light ol theoretical and conceptual development 
h is this very emphasis on the theoretical and conceptual appuraua 
which distinguishes the programme from its entirely tom picnic nun 

counterparts as technic;.! colleges and colleges of advanced .. 

in Australia. J| 

[jOCIC AND LAW: SOME INTERDISCIPLINARY I’ROBLElffl 

Maker Z. Tufmax* 

, . logic, and history* and nt'^tai, 
nrn/ utility, and the accepted Mtalatdi 
of the rigfil conduct, are the Uj " 

•"Lecturer Hi Law!" UpiVsHi'y ol Fopua New (iuinea 
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uikith singly nr in combination shape 
the progress cf the fan;/* 

CftR-DCJ/.O,, LL N. L 


L OGIC a word which is in everyday use in the judicial exercise. 

Do we understand it? Are we able to (inti its exact place in 
\iivc ind legal reasoning? 

J h t: question of the significance of logic in law and it* place in 
Iqpl reasoning cannot 1 x: answered without difficulties. Je is much 
easier to say where to loot for an answer: in method. And a 
method of Jaw or of hs exercise is the way hi wliidi legal statements 
aie motivated* 

But how should a legal statement be created? As any other 
statement? As* perhaps, a mathematical theorem? As a scientific 
statement? But urn the legal system use the method applied by 
icivtue? Gi is it ( perhaps* a science itselfr 


( unsideradon of these questions h die topic of this essay* ll we 
da lint! here a final answer we may at least succeed in pari ially 
dcaring die way lo it- 

Th l- opinion dial " neither law nor human nature is an exact 
science"' is widely accepted* Even if ‘there is no way by which 
modem law can escape from the scientific and artificial character 
imposed on it by die demand of modern societies in Full, equal, 
imd iat.at.-i justice’^ Pound asks the questions directly: "But wJnii 
Ju we mean by the word 'scientific' in Liu's [legal [ connection? 
Whai K scientific law? What constitutes science m the adminis¬ 
tration oi justice?" 4 He notices the due given here by PoESock who 
finds three reasons tor which law lias to take a scientific character: 
the demand for (\) lull justice, (ii) equal justice, and (hi) exact 
rjpjtEte. The attributes of law are p thus* conformity to reason h 
umlonnity* and certainty and this, certainly, shows that "this 
idem i In; character of Jaw is a means—a means toward the cod of 
law, which is administration of justice"A 

I We said "certainly' 1 , although iL is certain oidy under two con¬ 
dition*: (i) that law in its essence is separated from its scientific 
Iftpnictvr and (ii) that this scientific character is a means loward 
die trnil ol law/ 1 We shall assume lliat die first condition rs false: 
d ii not possible to separate anything from its character. If so. 
HFJaw is the same thing as its scientific character, then the second 
Wtouiiiiuii lijjs io i urn out to be false for law cannot lie ll means 
Of siv uwii end. 


Pound is right when lie says that "law is not scientific for die 
^fept Macncf; 1 " and he is right that u is a means towards an end. 
















